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A  Word  to  the  Reader. 


TN  preparing  this  brochure  special  care  has 
-*-  been  taken  to  make  it  as  far  as  possible 
easy  for  foreigners  to  understand,  it'  not  to 
approve,  what  was  meant  by  the  self-destruc- 
tion of  General  Nogi  and  Countess  Nogi.  Let 
me  ask  the  reader  to  imagine  himself  trans- 
ported— say,  by  aeroplane,  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  quite  a  remote  region  where  stand- 
ards of  human  conduct  are  entirely  different 
from  those  of  his  own  country.  Let  him  then 
read  the  pamphlet  in  the  order  arranged.  I 
should  think  when  he  comes  to  the  "  Fare- 
well to  the  Crown  Prince,  etc."  he  will  find 
himself  able  to  appreciate  the  feelings  of  the 
general  and  will  understand  why  General  Nogi 
took  such  a  step. 

I  believe  the  "  Opinions  of  Foreigners"  will 
be  read  with  interest.  After  that  I  will  ask 
the  reader  to  peruse  what  the  Japanese  say, 
begging  him  at  the  same  time  to  remember 
that  he  has  not  yet  returned  to  his  own  country 
from  his  aeroplane  trip.  The  reader  may  take 
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the  last  "Explanation  etc."  any  time  he  pleases. 

In  the  writing  of  this  brochure  I  have  made 
use  of  Japanese  newspapers  of  dates  Septem- 
ber 14-22.  No  English  papers  published  in 
Japan  could  be  obtained  here.  So  names  may 
have  been  misspelt,  as  Japanese  papers  use 
our  own  characters  in  writing  foreign  names. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  express- 
ing my  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Vincent  for  the 
pains  she  has  taken  in  revising  my  composi- 
tion throughout  the  pamphlet. 

KINVA  TAMARU. 
London,  Oct.   15,  1912, 
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GENERAL  NOGI. 


The  Astonishing  News. 

ON  the  morning  of  Sep.  I4th  people,  not 
only  of  Japan,  but  in  the  whole  world  were 
astonished  at  the  news  of  the  suicide  of 
General  Nogi  and  his  wife  on  the  evening  of 
the  funeral  of  the  late  Emperor.  The  report 
was  at  first  a  little  confused. 

Later  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  general, 
in  order  to  make  things  clear,  published  a  note 
in  which  the  following  appears  :  — 

"  General  Nogi  was  a  samurai  of  Ch5shu 
Clan.  His  father  was  the  tutor  of  his  lord's 
son,  and  his  wife  a  daughter  of  a  samurai  of 
Kagoshima  Clan. 

"  la  the  room  on  a  desk  the  portrait  of  the 
late  Emperor  was  laid,  with  the  sacred  plant 
before  it.  On  the  desk  were  placed  the 
General's  '  farewell*  poem  '  and  a  letter.  He 

*  It  is  the  custom  in  Japan  to  write  a  farewell  in  verse 
as  soon  as  a  person  feels  that  death  is  certain.  General 
Nogi,  in  his  poem,  refers  to  his  determination  to  follow 
the  Emperor. 
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was  dressed  and  sat  straight,  and  with  the 
Japanese  sword  cut  the  skin  about  his  stom- 
ach, then  cut  his  neck  from  right  to  left. 
Countess  Nogi  was  dressed  in  mourning  and 
sat  beside  the  general.  She  pierced  her  heart 
with  a  keen  dagger.  They  both  fell  forward, 
their  attitude  being  entirely  natural  and  com- 
posed. As  to  the  general's  motives,  see  the 
published  letter." 


Gratitude  towards  Emperor. 

GENERAL  Nogi  was  a  man  who  had  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility.  Thirty  five  years  ago 
when  the  civil  war  broke  out  he  commanded 
a  regiment,  but  the  rebel  force  was  far  superior 
in  Strength  and  his  regiment  was  in  great 
danger.  So  he  ordered  his  ensign  to  take  the 
flag  off  the  pole  and  wear  it  under  his  tunic, 
as  General  Ozawa  tells  us. 

But  unfortunately  the  ensign  was  shot  dead, 
and  the  flag  could  not  be  traced.  He  felt 
himself  dishonoured  and  once  he  was  found 
preparing  to  kill  himself. 
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His  senior  officers  tried  to  console  him  by 
every  means.  He  presented  a  letter  of  resig- 
nation to  the  throne,  accusing  himself  of  the 
loss  of  the  flag.  The  Emperor,  instead  of 
reproving  him,  graciously  approved  his  gallant 
efforts  in  the  battle. 

This  impressed  him  deeply,  and  he  deter- 
mined more  than  ever  to  sacrifice  his  life 
whenever  needed. 

He  was  a  man  of  conscientiousness  and  in- 
variably sincere.  His  out-spokenness  displeased 
the  authorities  and  he  was  put  on  the  retired 
list. 

When  peace  with  China  was  broken  in  1894 
he  was  again  put  in  active  service  and  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General. 

After  the  war  he  was  appointed  Governor- 
General  of  Formosa.  The  general  was  over- 
whelmed with  gratitude.  Afterwards  he  again 
displeased  the  authorities  by  his  straightfor- 
wardness and  was  again  placed  on  the  retired 
list. 

The  Russian  War  made  it  necessary  to 
employ  him,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  full 
rank  of  general,  and  given  the  command  cf 
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the   third   army.     His    task    was   harder  even 
than  imagined. 

He  was  blamed  by  not  a  few  at  head- 
quarters in  Tokyo.  But  the  Emperor  im- 
plicitly believed  in  him  and  showed  him 
greater  favour  than  ever.  The  general's  grati- 
tude reached  its  climax. 

After  the  war  the  Emperor  was  pleased  to 
appoint  him  President  of  the  Peer's  College 
and,  what  caused  him  the  deepest  emotion, 
he  gave  him  a  poem  of  his  own  royal  com- 
posing, in  which  he  expressed  his  reliance 
on  the  honourable  soldier  in  the  education  of 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  his  nobles.  This 
was  an  extraordinary  favour,  and  the  gratitude 
of  the  recipient  was  unbounded. 

His  straightforwardness,  seriousness  and  con- 
scientiousness brought  him  several  times  into 
difficulties  in  the  course  of  his  official  career, 
and  he  experienced  adversity  in  days  of  peace. 
The  special  favour  of  the  late  Emperor  always 
brought  him  forward  and  gave  him  oppor- 
tunities of  rendering  service  to  the  state.  It 
was  natural  that  he  should  be  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  life  for  the  sake  of  his  August  Benefactor. 
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Loss  of  Sons. 

WHEN  the  war  with  Russia  broke  out  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  the  third  army; 
he  was  given  the  most  difficult  task  of  car- 
rying Port  Arthur.  His  eldest  son  who  had 
joined  General  Oku's  army  fought  bravely  and 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Nanshan.  When  General 
Nogi  heard  of  this,  he  said,  "  Me  has  died 
well.  The  time  will  come  when  two  other 
coffins  will  be  prepared."  The  authorities 
thought  it  a  pity  that  the  second  son  should 
be  sacrificed  too,  so  they  removed  him  from 
the  front  to  headquarters  where  risks  were 
small. 

His  father  entered  a  protest  and  wished  to 
know  whether  his  son  had  not  shown  himself 
brave  enough  to  fight  in  the  field.  So  the 
authorities  could  not  but  yield  to  his  wishes. 
The  veteran  soldier  took  away  his  son  from 
the  post  of  safety  and  made  him  join  his  own 
army.  When  at  last  the  son  fell  in  the  des- 
perate assault  on  203  Metre  Hill,  they  felt  it 
difficult  to  convey  the  sad  news  to  his  father. 
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Slowly  and  falteringly  one  ofhis  staff  disclosed 
to  the  father  the  gallant  fall  of  his  son. 

The  veteran  soldier  received  the  news  with 
a  simple  "Indeed."  No  trace  of  emotion  was 
to  be  seen.  The  officers  and  men  felt  intense 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  father,  and  tried 
before  burial  to  put  the  body  into  a  spare 
biscuit-chest.  The  general  becoming  cognizant 
of  this  special  tribute  to  the  son  of  the  com- 
mander, stopped  them  saying,  "  If  you  do 
this  because  he  was  my  son,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  those  tens  of  thousands  of 
victims  who  were  no  less  brave  and  loyal  ?  " 
He  ordered  them  to  bury  his  son  exactly  in 
the  same  manner  as  others.  How  sublime  ! 
Yet  of  a  night  when  he  thought  himself  un- 
observed he  gave  the  reins  to  a  father's 
grief. 


Sympathy  with  Soldiers. 
1.    No  Covering  at  Night. 

GENKRAL  Nogi  a  few  years  ago  took  a  dozen 
of  the  senior   students   of  his    College   to   see 
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some  military  manoeuvres  and  put  up  for  the 
night  at  a  farmer's  house. 

The  host  happened  to  have  served  in  his 
regiment,  and  so  was  much  delighted  to  ac- 
commodate him  and  took  a  great  care  in 
preparing  a  special  dish  for  him,  and  this  was 
brought  to  the  general's  room.  He  at  once 
inquired  whether  the  same  dish  had  been  given 
to  his  students.  Being  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive he  simply  put  it  aside  and  ate  the  same 
simple  meal  as  theirs  consisting  of  army 
rations.  Next  morning  he  gave  the  dainty 
to  his  old  servant  who  accompanied  them. 
He  had  such  sympathy  "with  the  common 
soldiers  who  camped  in  the  field  that  he  would 
not  use  any  covering  when  he  lay  down  to 
sleep. 

The  dozen  students  seeing  this  could  not 
but  follow  his  example,  some  of  them  wist- 
fully and  regretfully  looking  at  the  discarded, 
tempting  quilts  and  blankets. 

2.    Uniform  in  Summer. 

ONE  summer  night  Baron  Ishiguro,  his  in- 
timate friend,  called  on  him. 
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The  baron  was  dressed  in  thin,  loose,  com- 
fortable native  clothes,  and  was  surprised  to 
find  the  general  sitting  straight  in  his  uniform. 
Why  did  he  not  change  the  uncomfortable 
uniform  in  this  hottest  season  of  the  year  ? 
He  directed  his  friend's  attention  to  the  sound 
of  the  trumpet  which  they  heard  just  then. 
lie  told  his  friend  that  the  trumpeter  was  not 
dressed  in  comfortable  native  clothes. 

3.    Presents  to  Disable!  Soldiers. 

No  general  ever  sympathised  so  deeply  with 
the  disabled  soldiers  as  General  Nogi.  Now 
and  then  he  would  visit  their  infirmary  with- 
out giving  notice  as  other  dignitaries  would 
do,  and  without  troubling  the  attendants  who 
were  surprised  at  seeing  the  general's  plain 
and  simple  way  of  visiting,  he  would  go  up 
to  the  rooms  of  the  invalids  and  inquire  after 
their  health  as  cordially  as  he  would  speak 
to  his  fellow-generals.  He  would  from  time 
to  time  send  presents  of  eggs,  fish,  vegetables, 
cakes  or  wine.  These  things  have  their  own 
stories. 

The    poor    fathers    of  the    victims    of   Port 
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Arthur  would  come  up  to  the  capital  and  call 
on  the  general  and  ask  him  to  write  an 
epitaph  for  their  lost  sons.  This  he  never 
refused  to  do.  It  was  not  seldom  that  the 
faltering  petitioner  would  be  a  shabbily  dressed 
old  farmer.  One  may  easily  imagine  the 
feelings  of  the  poor  parents  on  seeing  the 
valiant  and  revered  general  and  their  gratitude 
on  getting  his  hand-writing  which  a  million 
people  were  vainly  longing  and  striving  for. 
They  would  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation 
and  thankfulness  send  the  general  the  eggs 
newly  laid  by  their  own  poultry,  the  vegeta- 
bles which  they  had  taken  special  pains  to 
raise  for  him,  the  fish  which  they  had  caught 
with  their  own  nets,  or  rod  and  line,  or  home- 
made cakes  and  wine.  At  first  he  did  not 
like  to  receive  these  gifts  as  it  might  appear 
as  if  his  kindness  had  had  an  interested  mo- 
tive, and  so  he  made  it  a  rule  to  return  them 
immediately  to  the  givers  with  thanks  and 
regrets.  Countess  Nogi,  pitying  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  senders  advised  her  husband 
not  to  add  to  the  unhappiness  of  the  poor 
fathers  by  refusing  their  gifts.  He  recognised 
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her  kind  motive  and  reasoning  and  ever  after- 
wards he  used  to  forward  everything  he  got 
to  the  infirmary. 

The  last  gift,  dated  Aug.  25th,  was  from 
the  soldiers  living  in  a  village  not  far  from 
Tokyo  and  consisted  of  300  eggs. 

4.    One  to  Each  Soldier. 

IT  took  more  time  to  carry  Port  Arthur 
than  had  been  expected. 

Once  some  of  the  war  correspondents  at- 
tached to  the  army  went  fishing  in  a  river 
and  caught  a  great  number  of  trout.  They 
look  the  fish  to  the  general.  As  soon  as  he 
saw  the  trout,  he  begged  them  to  give  one 
to  each  soldier ;  he  would,  he  added,  like  one 
himself.  Me  expressed  great  admiration  at 
their  skill  in  fishing  as  well  as  at  the  beauty 
of  the  fish.  In  the  pleasure  that  shone  in  his 
face  there  was  seen  no  trace  of  the  stern  old 
soldier  beneath. 

5.    Same  Rations  and.  Same  Overcoat. 

DURING  the  siege  he  took  the  same  rations 
and  during:  the  severe  winter  he  wore  the 
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same  overcoat  as  a  common  soldier.  No 
dangers  of  locality  or  remonstrances  of  his 
staff  could  deter  him  from  making  his  rounds 
to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  men.  There- 
fore the  military  spirit  in  his  army  was  splendid 
and  throughout  all  the  burning  summer  and  the 
freezing  winter,  they  fought  bravely  and  enthu- 
siastically without  a  thought  of  grumbling. 


Affection  towards  Sons. 

THE  reader  has  been  told  that  though 
General  Nogi  received  the  news  of  his  son's 
death  quite  calmly,  he  wept  silently  and  bit- 
terly at  night.  Incidents  are  related  of  him 
that  show  him  in  the  character  of  an  affec- 
tionate father.  A  few  days  after  the  fall  at 
Nanshan  of  his  eldest  son,  he  went  to  the 
photographer's  and  asked  whether  he  had  kept 
the  negative  representing  his  two  sons.  Hold- 
ing i,n  his  right  hand  the  negative  which  the 
artist  produced  and  grasping  his  sword  in  his 
left  hand  he  asked  to  be  photographed  just 
as  he  was. 
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When  ilie  armies  returned  in  triumph  the 
only  treasure  he  prized  and  brought  with  him 
was  the  remains  of  his  two  sons.  Buon 
Ishiguro  tells  us  that  whenever  he  visited  the 
graves  of  the  two  brave  sons,  which  he  fre- 
quently did  owing  to  their  long  standing 
friendship,  he  would  meet  their  parents  with 
flowers  in  hand — a  proof  of  their  deep  affection 
for  their  lost  sons. 

When  the  general  visited  Dr.  Nitobe  whose 
work  "  Bushido  "  had  pleased  him,  the  author 
asked  him  for  the  favour  of  a  poem,  saying 
that  his  wife,  an  American,  had  deeply  sym- 
pathised with  him  in  the  death  of  his  sons. 

The  general  reflected  for  some  lime.  Then 
expressing  his  readiness  he  wrote  a  Japanese 
poem  in  which  he  referred  to  his  heart-felt 
grief  for  his  sons.  When  he  had  finished, 
tears  were  coursing  down  his  cheeks. 

Whenever  Dr.  Nitobe  in  his  speech  in 
America  quoted  this  episode  of  General  Nogi's 
life,  he  tells  us,  the  foreign  audience  were 
much  moved,  and  not  a  few  gave  vent  to 
their  feelings  in  sobbing. 
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Soldier. 
1.    Man  of  Practice. 

GENERAL  Nogi  was  not  a  man  to  waste 
words  in  trying  to  persuade  others,  but  a  man 
who  influenced  others  by  his  personality  and 
his  actions.  He  was  altogether  the  type  of 
the  perfect  soldier.  Naturally  he  was  looked 
up  to  as  their  model  by  the  Japanese  soldiers. 

Many  years  ago  he  was  the  commander  of 
the  Shikoku  Division.  In  those  days,  when 
on  a  march,  the  soldiers  quartered  in  citizens' 
houses  were  somewhat  intemperate  and  riotous 
in  conduct  so  that  they  were  quite  a  nuisance 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality  who  were 
afraid  of  offending  them.  The  general  deplored 
this  state  of  things  and  took  care  not  to  let 
them  be  quartered  on  the  inhabitants,  but 
bivouacked  several  nights  in  succession  in  the 
field,  himself  faring  exactly  the  same  as  the 
common  soldiers.  This  put  an  end  to  the  evil 
habits  without  any  superfluous  admonition. 

2.    Discipline. 
DURING  the  tenure  of  his  office  at  Marugame, 
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General  Nogi  left  liis  family  at  Tokyo  and 
lived  with  his  groom  in  apartments  in  a  very 
simple  style.  Getting  up  at  dawn  he  used  to 
ride  to  his  army  division  and  inspect  every 
company.  If  he  found  any  officer  negligent 
of  duty  he  would  reprove  him  but  not  so 
severely  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  tried  to 
gloss  over  their  faults.  His  officers  and  men 
had  a  hard  time  of  it  indeed.  But  when  they 
considered  his  self-sacrifice,  conscientiousness, 
discretion,  and  the  concentration  of  his  thoughts 
on  military  matters  they  could  not  but  respect 
and  obey  him  heartily.  Discipline  prevailed, 
orders  were  respected  and  his  division  was 
looked  upon  as  a  model. 

3.    Dying  in  Harness. 

HE  used  to  say,  "  A  true  soldier  should 
die  in  harness.  Look  at  the  son  of  Masashige, 
the  model  veteran  solaier  and  patriot,  who 
frail  as  he  was,  wished  to  die  in  the  field,  and 
fought  so  gallantly  and  achieved  so  brilliant 
a  success  before  he  fell  in  battle.  This  is 
what  we  should  aim  at  indeed."  Such  being 
his  sentiments,  he  thought  Prince  Ito,  who 
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was  shot  by  a  ruffian  on  the  frontier  of 
Russia  when  on  a  political  mission,  greatly 
to  be  envied.  The  general  is  reported  to  have 
said  to  his  friends  on  the  occasion,  "  I  am 
deeply  sorry  for  him,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  his  death  is  just  what  no  true  patriot 
would  regret.  A  fitting  end  (or  a  great 
statesman!  " 

4.    Love  of  Horse. 

IT  is  well  known  that  General  Nogi  was 
very  fond  of  horses.  When  he  was  once  put 
on  the  retired  list  he  gave  one  of  his  three 
horses  to  General  Sato  who  valued  it  highly. 
Some  time  after  when  they  met,  General  Sato 
asked  him  if  he  had  not  regretted  the  horse. 
"  O  yes,"  said  the  donor.  "  They  say  that 
after  a  man  has  divorced  his  wife  he  always 
feels  sorry.  I  don't  know  what  it  is,  but  I 
feel  somehow  like  that."  He  was  of  opinion 
that  a  soldier  should  buy  as  good  a  horse  as 
he  possibly  could. 

5.    Simple  Life. 
IT  is  said  that  in    the    matter    of   food    he 
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spent  far  less  on  himself  than  on  his  horse. 
Even  in  his  latter  years  he  lived  on  nine  pence 
a  day  as  his  students  did.  A  friend  expressed 
the  opinion  that  his  old  age  needed  more 
nourishment  than  was  required  by  the  young 
students.  The  veteran  soldier  simply  replied 
that  as  he  took  exercise  and  played  with 
sprightly  young  men  he  was  kept  always 
brimful  of  energy. 

6.    Gramophone. 

GENERAL  Nogi  was  a  man  of  probity.  Gold 
and  silver  were  trash  to  him.  General  and 
count  as  he  was,  he  lived  a  simple  and  honest 
life.  His  house  was  of  plain  wood,  while  his 
stable  was  of  brick.  His  horses  were  fed 
luxuriously,  .while  their  master  lived  on  a  few 
pence. 

A  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  relates 
an  instance  which,  trifling  as  it  may  seem, 
shows  his  uprightness.  During  the  short 
interval  of  rest  after  the  decisive  battle  of 
Mukden  the  soldiers  amused  themselves  with 
a  gramophone.  General  Nogi  who  became 
aware  of  his  men's  having  got  one  summoned 
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an  officer  and  asked  how  they  had  got  it. 
The  officer  answered  it  had  been  bought  with 
the  surplus  of  a  certain  item  of  the  expend- 
iture. The  general  said  that  there  was  no 
item  concerning  a  gramophone  in  the  military 
expenditure  lists.  Others  might  have  allowed 
their  men  to  buy  like  that,  but  he  could  not 
permit  it  to  his  officers.  He  would  pay  for 
it  from  his  own  purse. 


Educator. 

1.    Misgivings  at  the  Appointment. 

WHEN  the  late  Emperor  specially  appointed 
General  Nogi  President  of  the  Peers'  College 
the  soldier  was  very  diffident  and  expressed 
his  misgivings  to  his  intimate  /riend  Baron 
Ishiguro.  The  baron  told  him  that  everyone 
was  well  aware  he  was  not  an  educationist  in 
the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  word,  there- 
fore the  Emperor  must  have  had  some  idea 
of  duties  beyond  those  of  an  ordinary  peda- 
gogue—  probably  the  building  of  character,  and 
who  could  be  better  qualified  for  such  a  task 
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than  his  friend  General  Nogi?  Upon  this  his 
face  brightened  and  his  doubt  seemed  to 
disappear.  The  host  wished  to  drink  his 
health  in  order  to  congratulate  him  on  his 
appointment  and  ordered  up  the  best  foreign 
wine  which  the  general  had  always  liked  and 
been  in  the  habit  of  taking  when  he  called  on 
the  baron. 

Contrary  to  his  habit,  he  hastily  begged  for 
a  genuine  Japanese  wine.  The  baron  says 
that,  trivial  as  it  might  seem,  this  was  charac- 
teristic of  General  Nogi.  The  general  thought 
as  he  was  starling  on  his  work  of  the  building 
of  true  Japanese  character,  genuine  Japanese 
wine  would  seem  more  appropriate  to  the 
occasion.  Such  was  his  conscientiousness. 
Happy  were  the  boys  and  girls  who  were 
educated  by  General  Nogi. 

2.    Life  in  College. 

HE  was  not  indeed  an  educationist  who  was 
immersed  in  the  theories  and  principles  of 
pedagogy.  He  was  a  genuine  educator  who 
influenced  students  by  his  example  and  bent 
his  whole  soul  to  character  building. 
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As  he  was  grave  and  austere  one  might 
naturally  cdncluJe  that  the  boys  of  the  college 
were  very  much  afraid  of  him.  Far  from  this. 

He  always  remained  in  the  college  on  week- 
days unless  called  out  on  special  duties.  His 
habits  were  regular.  In  the  morning  he  got 
up  earlier  than  any  one  else,  and,  scythe  in 
hand,  made  the  round  of  the  grounds.  If  he 
found  any  weeds  growing  he  would  cut  them 
off.  Now  and  then  he  wo.uld  stop  and  look 
upon  the  school-houses  and  dormitories,  and 
then  with  satisfaction  would  stride  to  his  room, 
small  and  simple  for  one  in  his  position.  Just 
about  then  would  be  heard  the  signal  for  the 
students  to  rise. 

There  are  three  dining  halls  for  the  boys 
who  are  divided  into  three  groups  according 
to  their  age.  The  general  took  his  seat  at 
table  alternately  and  regularly  in  each  hall. 
Once  they  were  surprised  at  table  to  hear 
him  reprove  the  cook  as  the  portion  of  meat 
on  his  plate  was  a  little  larger  than  that  on 
those  of  boys.  He  exchanged  plates  with  a 
boy  near  by  and  enjoyed  his  three  penny 
dinner. 
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At  recess  time  lie  was  always  seen  playing 
with  the  boys  who  found  in  him  an  affec- 
tionate grandfalherly  companion.  They  even 
took  advantage  of  his  kind-heartedness  to  ask 
him  to  write  something  on  their  white  fans. 
It  is  a  Japanese  custom  to  ask  a  distinguished 
personage  to  write  something  on  paper  or  on 
a  fan  for  a  keep-sake,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
it  is  a  bore  for  the  person  addressed  who  is 
beset  by  a  number  of  applicants. 

The  general  would  readily  accede  to  the 
request  of  his  pupils,  while  he  flatly  refused 
those  outsiders  whose  motives  were,  we  will  not 
say  a  little  mercenary,  but  somewhat  doubtful. 

Old  as  he  was,  he  willingly  became  the 
fencing  companion  of  sprightly  students ;  he 
would  spend  his  summer  with  his  pupils  in  a 
tent  on  the  seashore  and  was  to  be  seen 
swimming  gaily  with  them.  His  sublime  per- 
sonality infused  a  healthy  tone  into  the  College 
and  contributed  greatly  to  its  prosperity.  He 
can  not  be  too  deeply  regretted  by  the  faculty 
as  well  as  by  the  students  of  the  College. 
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Anecdotes. 

1.    First  Remark  after  Triumphal 
Return. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  downfall  of  Port  Arthur 
he  was  engaged  in  the  great  battle  of  Mukden 
as  commander  of  the  left  wing.  A  brilliant 
victory  was  achieved  by  him  and  our  army. 
When  the  generals  returned  to  Japan  in 
triumph,  his  friends  went  out  to  the  ship  to 
offer  him  their  sincere  congratulations.  Strange 
to  say  he  was  not  in  his  cabin.  The  adjutant 
and  staff  officers  looked  for  him,  but  in  vain. 
At  last  he  was  found  in  the  steward's  room 
in  a  state  of  deep  thought  and  dejection. 
To  their  surprise  he  said  to  them,  "  I  deeply 
regret  the  sacrifice  of  so  many  of  my  brave 
soldiers,  and  feel  at  present  hardly  equal  to 
meeting  the  public  plaudits.  If  I  could  I  would 
disguise  myself  and  withdraw  from  welcome." 

2.    Man  of  His  Word. 

WE  are  told  by  General  Sato  that  some 
thirty  years  ago  General  Nogi  was  his  regi- 
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mental  commander  and  that  he  on  one  occa- 
sion invited  his  chief  officers,  General  Sato 
being  one,  to  a  light  repast  of  vegetables  from 
his  own  kitchen  garden.  They  naturally  ex- 
pected there  would  be  also  other  dishes  served. 
He  was  entirely  a  man  of  his  word,  and  gave 
them  a  dinner  consisting  of  various  dishes  of 
vegetables  of  his  own  raising. 

The  same  year  the  government  finding  it 
necessary  to  reduce  expenses  forbade  the  use 
of  fire  in  government  offices.  General  Sato  on 
behalf  of  his  officers  begged  his  commander 
to  allow  fire  to  those  on  special  duty,  their 
requirements  being  quite  different  from  those  of 
the  others.  The  commander  would  not  permit 
it  and  told  him  that  if  they  found  their  fingers 
benumbed  they  would  do  well  to  tap  them  re- 
peatedly on  a  desk  which  would  give  warmth, 
lie  himself  had  had  experience  of  passing  a 
winter  without  fire.  The  effect  of  his  example 
was  to  prevent  all  grumbling  whatsoever. 

3.    Up-to-Date  Feast. 

TWENTY-TWO  years  ago  when  the  officers 
under  Ger.eial  Nogi  (then  promoted  to  a  Colo- 
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nelcy)  wished  to  hold  a  social  gathering  in 
order  to  congratulate  him  on  his  promotion, 
says  General  Nambu,  then  one  of  his  officers, 
he  did  not  at  first  assent.  At  last  he  invited 
his  officers  to  a  shooting  party.  The  place 
selected  was  the  military  rifle-range  at  Etchii- 
jima.  No  refreshments  were  served,  but  the 
guests  practised  shooting  vigorously.  It  re- 
minded them  of  their  ordinary  duly  practice. 
After  a  while  a  loud  explosive  noise  was 
heard  which  suggested  a  new  kind  of  exercise 
in  explosives  in  store  for  them.  They  practised 
for  hours  and  returned  home  quite  hungry. 
They  learned  afterwards  that  their  commander 
had  intended  to  treat  them  to  a  large  number 
of  bottles  of  beer,  a  quite  up-to-date  kind  of 
drink  at  that  time — a  little  surprising  perhaps 
if  we  consider  the  donor's  personality;  but 
the  would-be  up-to-date  host  did  not  know 
that  these  bottles  would  burst  if  exposed  long 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Hence  the 
yreat  noise  and  no  refreshments. 

4.    Amicable  Companion. 
HE    was    kind    to   everybody   who  came  in 
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contact  with  him,  and  never  forgot  his  friends. 
If  any  of  them  happened  to  be  in  trouble,  says 
General  Ichinohe,  he  would  render  him  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power.  During  the  Russian 
War  his  staff  officers  worked  up  to  midnight 
in  deciphering  code  telegrams.  When  the 
general,  who  never  went  to  bed  before  they 
had  finished,  was  informed  of  the  completion 
of  the  work,  he  expressed  his  approval  ami 
invited  them  to  his  room  and  passed  some 
time  in  amicable  conversation  with  them. 
Therefore,  says  Lieutenant-Colonel  Yamaoka, 
every  officer  who  came  under  him  was  at- 
tracted by  his  magnetic  personality,  and  be- 
came devoted  to  his  service. 

5.    Solitary  Figure  in  Waiting-Room. 

Two  years  ago  grand  military  manoeuvres 
were  to  be  held,  under  the  supervision  of  the 
late  Emperor,  near  Utsunomiya,  a  three  hours' 
journey  from  Tokyo.  Field-Marshal  Yamagata 
and  others  arrived  at  the  station,  and  all  but 
one  hastened  to  their  hotels.  A  policeman 
finding  an  old  soldier  still  in  the  waiting-room 
approached  and  addressing  General  Nogi  (for 
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it  was  he  whom  the  policeman  identified  from 
his  portrait)  asked  to  be  allowed  to  conduct 
him  to  his  hotel.  But  no.  The  general  had 
thought  it  his  first  duty  there  to  welcome  the 
Emperor  who  was  to  come  by  a  later  train. 

6.    Special  Room  of  Station. 

His  great  respect  for  the  Imperial  House 
was  well  known.  Before  his  departure  for 
England  he  came  to  Numadzu  in  order  to  bid 
farewell  to  the  then  Empress  who  had  been 
staying  there.  The  station-master  showed 
him  into  a  special  room  of  the  station.  On 
the  threshold  he  was  told  the  room  was 
chiefly  for  the  use  of  the  Imperial  family. 
Upon  hearing  this  the  general  sprang  back  in- 
stinctively. His  entering  such  a  room  seemed 
to  him  an  unpardonable  trespass,  though  high 
functionaries  had  often  been  seen  taking  a  rest 
there. 

7.    Whole  Day  under  Tree. 

IN  July  this  year  an  oak  tree  in  the  grounds 
of  his  College  was  struck  by  lightning.  The 
ignorant  people  thought  the  charred  bark  was 
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a  charm  against  accidents  from  thunderbolts, 
and  climbing  the  bank  carried  off  a  piece  or 
two.  This  they  did  one  after  another  in  great 
numbers.  The  result  was  the  demolition  of  the 
bank.  The  general  observing  this  depredation 
and  damage  stood  under  the  tree  from  morn- 
ing till  night  until  the  spoliation  ceased  ! 

8.    Love  of  Nature. 

HE  loved  nature,  loved  flowers.  During 
half  his  life  he  was  a  constant  visitor  to  the 
famous  private  garden  of  Tokyo,  called  Hyak- 
ka-en.  This  garden  has  interesting  trees  and 
flowers  peculiar  to  every  season  of  the  year. 
Among  others  the  Japanese  plum-trees,  scores 
of  years  old,  with  stems  and  branches  gnarled 
yet  artistic  in  form,  with  charming  rich  white 
or  red  blossoms,  suggestive  of  an  austere 
veteran  soldier  and  a  coquettish  maiden,  fur- 
nish favourite  topics  for  the  poets  of  Japan. 

Like  others  he  loved  the  plum-tree  most. 
Late  one  night  in  spring  he  knocked  at  the 
g.ve.  The  master  wondered  who  the  ardent 
1  .  cr  uf  the  blossoms  might  be.  He  found 
the  general  standing  outside  and  apologising 
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for  his  late  visit.  The  host  was  agreeably 
surprised,  and  conducted  him  to  the  garden, 
and  made  special  arrangements  for  lighting  to 
show  up  the  beauty  of  the  blossoms— the 
branches  and  flowers  in  the  still  night  time 
reflecting  the  soft  light  are  indeed  poetical. 
The  general's  gratification  may  be  imagined. 

General  Nogi  was  versed  in  literature  and 
was  a  genuine  poet.  His  poems  invariably 
reveal  his  tender  and  kind  nature. 

9.    Advanced  Idea. 

AFTER  his  return  from  his  tour  in  Europe 
a  few  years  ago  he  gave  some  interesting 
accounts  of  his  journey  at  the  assembling  to 
welcome  him  of  his  pupils  of  the  College. 

Among  other  things  he  referred  to  his  invi- 
tation from  the  King  and  Queen  of  Roumania, 
He  said  that  the  young  prince  and  princess 
of  the  royal  family  waited  on  him  in  quite  an 
informal  way  and  with  no  royal  pomp.  He 
then  turned  to  the  three  princes  who  were 
among  the  audience,  and  said  to  them  that  he 
did  not  advise  the  Imperial  princes  to  follow 
the  example  just  cited  as  soon  as  the  oppor- 


t unity  presented  itself,  but  that  he  wished  such 
a  homely  welcome  might  be  "given  some  time 
in  the  future. 

No  radical  reformer  had  dared  to  say  such 
a  thing.  No  one  expected  to  hear  such  an 
advanced  idea  from  the  mouth  of  General 


Farewell  to  the  Crown  Prince 
and  His  Brothers, 

FOUR  days  before  the  tragedy,  when  the 
Crown  Prince,  aged  u,  was  appointed  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  General 
Nogi  paid  a  visit  to  the  young  prince  and 
gave  him  his  advice.  "I  have  come,"  he  said 
full  of  thought,  "  not  only  to  congratulate  you 
on  your  appointment,  but  to  tell  you  what  I 
have  always  cherished  in  my  innermost  heart. 
I  wish  you  to  peruse  this  book."  He  produced 
a  book  from  his  pocket,  and  resumed,  "One 
day  you  will  have  to  reign  over  the  empire. 
If  you  read  this  carefully  it  will  prove  your 
reliable  companion  at  that  time.  Too  young 
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though  you  are  now,  you  will  by  and  by  be  able 
to  understand  it  with  the  help  of  your  instruc- 
tors. You  belong  now  to  the  Army  and  the 
Navy  and  will  naturally  study  the  science  of 
arms,  but  as  you  are  one  day  to  succeed  the 
Emperor,  you  must  pay  more  attention  to  the 
things  your  special  position  requires."  Here 
the  general  seemed  to  be  almost  choked  with 
emotion  and  pursued  his  remarks  in  an  under- 
tone. "In  our  College  you  have  been  educated 
just  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  princes, 
but  hereafter  you  will  receive  instruction  also 
in  the  additional  subjects  necessary  for  the 
performance  of  the  duties  of  a  sovereign.  I 
heartily  hope  you  will  devote  your  endeavours 
and  energy  to  becoming  as  enlightened  and 
as  wise  a  ruler  as  your  august  grandfather." 

The  general  then  wished  to  see  the  two 
younger  brother  princes.  He  gave  them  kind 
advice  and  added,  "When  you  are  grown  up 
you  will  devote  your  lives  to  helping  your 
brother  and  you  will  stand  by  him  through 
every  event  of  the  state.  This  is  what  I  most 
earnestly  ask  of  you." 

Contrary  to  his  custom,  he  lingered  with  the 
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three  princes  who  had  been  under  his  care  in 
his  College  and  reluctantly  bade  them  adieu. 
He  meant  this  to  be  his  farewell. 


Behaviour  on  the  Day  of  Self- 
Sacrifice. 

EVEKV  day  after  the  Emperor's  demise  until 
his  funeral,  i.  e.  for  forty-five  days,  the  general 
proceeded  to  the  palace  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  late  Emperor  and  every  other  night  he 
kept  watch  before  the  bier  with  others.  Each 
time  that  he  passed  young  officers  who  were 
stationed  in  the  palace  during  those  forty-five 
days,  he  never  failed  to  speak  to  them  cor- 
dially. 

If  he  found  any  of  them  looking  sleepy, 
instead  of  admonishing  them  he  gave  them 
sympathy.  The  night  of  the  I2th,  the  eve  of 
the  Funeral,  the  general  went  to  the  palace 
accompanied  by  his  wife.  This  was  unprece- 
dented, she  having  never  before  entered  the 
Imperial  Palace.  Early  the  next  morning  they 
went  there  again  to  pay  their  last  respects 
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before  the  Imperial  bier.  General  Mtura  tells 
us  that  they  looked  quite  composed  and  that 
nothing  special  was  to  be  noticed  in  their 
demeanour.  Countess  Nogi  talked  with  her 
friends  at  court  as  frankly  and  serenely  as 
usual.  The  only  thing  his  fellow  generals 
thought  strange  was  his  remark  that  as  he 
was  in  much  suffering  he  would  not  be  able 
to  join  the  funeral  cortege  in  the  evening. 
So  the  motor  car  belonging  to  the  court  took 
the  general  and  his  wife  back  home  and  they 
passed  the  Imperial  gate  for  the  last  time. 
The  officials  in  charge  of  the  gate  observed 
that  the  general  was  uncommonly  moved, 
and  his  wife  held  her  handkerchief  to  her 
face. 

Some  remarks  of  her  eldest  sister  throw 
light  on  the  behaviour  of  the  general  and  his 
wife  that  morning. 

This  sister  is  73  years  of  age  and  had  been 
invited  for  the  day  by  the  countess,  as  a  room 
upstairs  would  afford  her  an  opportunity  of 
catching  a  glimpse  of  the  funeral  procession. 
So  early  in  the  morning  she  came  to  the 
house,  very  much  pleased  as  she  had  almost 
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abandoned  the  hope  of  seeing  the  grand  pro- 
cession owing  to  her  age  and  the  danger  from 
the  crowds.  She  was  accompanied  by  her 
granddaughter  aged  16. 

A  photographer  had  been  ordered  to  come 
at  eight  in  the  morning.  The  general  wished 
to  have  his  photograph  taken  in  remembrance 
of  the  funeral. 

He  was  dressed  in  full  uniform,  with  all  his 
decorations  on  his  breast.  He  had  his  likeness 
taken  alone.  Then  Countess  Nogi.  Where- 
upon the  artist  said  that  if  the  general  would 
allow  him  he  would  suggest  that  he  and  the 
Countess  should  be  taken  together.  The  gen- 
eral did  not  object  and  retiring  to  his  sitting 
room  sat  down  at  a  round  table,  placed  his  hat 
on  it,  and  took  the  attitude  of  perusing  a  paper. 
Countess  Nogi  stood  up  opposite  to  him.  The 
light  was  not  sufficient,  so  the  artist  without 
giving  any  notice  whatever  suddenly  made  a 
bursting  noise  with  the  flash  light. 

The  general's  muscles  did  not  move  in  the 
least;  he  was  cool  and  composed  ami  seemed 
to  have  heard  no  noise  at  all.  Both  the  general 
and  Countess  Nogi  were  as  composed  as  usual. 
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The  narrator  states  that  on  this  day  she  ob- 
served many  things  which  she  had  never  seen 
before.  Both  the  general  and  his  wife  had  never 
been  seen  in  so  light  and  pleasant  a  mood. 

The  general,  usually  so  stern  and  silent, 
noticed  his  wife's  dress,  regarded  it  from  every 
point  of  view,  commented  on  it  and  helped  to 
adjust  her  belt  which  he  playfully  tapped  two 
or  three  times,  at  which  his  wife  turned  her 
head  and  smiled  at  him. 

He  returned  the  look  and  smile.  Then 
riding  in  a  motor  affectionately  side  by  side 
like  a  young  couple  they  went  to  the  Imperial 
Palace  and  the  residence  of  Prince  Arthur  of 
Connaught,  over  whose  reception  committee 
he  presided,  and  they  returned  at  about  10. 
That  this  extraordinary  demonstration  of  affec- 
tion had  never  before  been  witnessed  she  was 
positively  certain. 

At  lunch  and  dinner  she  was  with  them  at 
table.  They  talked  pleasantly.  The  general 
asked  his  sister-in-law  to  partake  of  some 
dainty  which  she,  however,  declined. 

Thereupon  the  general  smilingly  rallied  her 
saying,  "  You  are  too  modest  like  a  shy  girl." 
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This  bit  of  badinage  was  the  first  and  last 
she  ever  heard  from  him. 

After  dinner  the  general  ordered  his  two 
maids,  his  groom,  valet  and  footman  to  go 
and  see  the  funeral  procession.  The  two 
maids  somehow  did  not  go  out.  At  about 
ten  minutes  to  eight  the  Countess  who  had 
been  upstairs  came  down  to  fetch  something 
she  wanted  and  happening  to  meet  her  great- 
niece,  amiably  said  to  her,  "  I  have  been 
wishing  to  come  to  your  house,  but  have  been 
always  too  busy ;  don't  mind  that,  my  little 
girl."  The  girl  tells  us  with  sobs  that  she 
looked  bright  and  beautiful  like  a  saint. 

At  eight  the  sound  of  a  signal  gun  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  palace,  when  they 
heard  a  short,  sharp,  strange  noise  upstairs. 
Then  all  was  still. 

The  sister  felt  peculiarly  agitated  and  fal- 
teringly  climbed  the  stairs  but  the  door  was 
locked.  The  old  lady  talking  thus  far  has, 
not  courage  to  proceed  further. 
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Letters  Left  Behind. 

GENERAL  Nogi  left  ten  letters  behind  which 
consist  of — 

1.  The    one    addressed    to  the  three  nearest 
relatives  and  Countess  Nog;. 

2.  To  the  Minister  of  the    Imperial    House- 
hold Department. 

3.  To  General  Sakamoto,  one  of  the    Com- 
mittee for  the  reception  of  Prince  Arthur 
of  Connaught,  expressing  the  writer's  deep 
regret  at   being   unable    to   discharge   his 
duty  as  one  of  the  committee,  and  asking 
General   Sakamoto  to   apologise    for    him 
to   the    Prince    as   well   as   to  the  British 
Ambassador. 

4.  To    Colonel    Ogasawara    of    the     Peers' 
College. 

5.  To    the    Senior   Professor    of  the  College 
and   the    Vice-Ministcr    of  the   Education 
Department. 

6.  To  the  secretaries  of  the  College. 

7.  To  General  Terauchi. 

8.  To  Baron  Ishiguro. 
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9.    To  General  Tanaka. 
10.    To  Colonel   Tsukata. 

Below  is  given  the  longest  and  most  impor- 
tant one,  in  which  the  motive  and  causes  of  his 
death  and  his  directions  about  the  disposition 
of  his  personal  property  are  mentioned  in  detail. 
From  this  one  may  easily  see  how  calm  and 
considerate  he  was,  and  how  he  thought  of  the 
comfort   of  his  beloved  wife.     The  letter  was 
written  on  the  preceding  night  (i2th  Sep.  1912) 
and  consists  of  the  following  ten  items:  — 
"l.    I  am  now  going  to  kill  myself  and  follow 
my  Emperor.     Pardon  me,  please.     Ever 
since    my    losing   the    regimental    flag    in 
the  civil   war    of   35    years    ago    I    have 
always   intended    to   sacrifice    myself,  but 
the  favours  showered  on  me  by  the    late 
Emperor  and  the  want  of  a  fitting   occa- 
sion have  prevented  the  execution  of  rny 
wish.     As  I  am  growing  old,  I  feel  sure 
I  shall    not  have  any  further  opportunity 
of  rendering  special  service    to    the    state. 
The  august  Emperor's   death    has    caused 
me   deep   sorrow.     I    have   made    up   my 
mind  to  take   the  step. 
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"2.  Ever  since  the  death  of  my  two  sons  my 
friends  have  kindly  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  adopt  a  son.  Instances  of  unfortunate 
results  caused  by  adopting  a  son  are  not 
few.  Besides  I  am  honoured  with  the 
rank  of  a  peer,  and  if  my  adopted  son 
should  behave  in  such  a  way  as  to  stain 
my  family  honour,  I  could  not  rest  in 
peace.  Therefore  I  have  never  listened 
to  my  friends'  suggestion.  As  to  my 
present  residence,  I  give  it  to  the 
public. 

"3.  For  particulars  of  the  division  of  my  prop- 
erty, see  the  enclosed  paper.  Countess 
Nogi  should  be  consulted  too. 

"4.  I  ask  Colonel  Tsukata  to  look  after  the 
distribution  of  things.  I  should  like  to 
give  my  watches,  field-glasses,  harness, 
swords,  etc.,  to  those  who  were  my  ad- 
jutants. The  colonel  did  his  best  under 
me  in  both  wars.  Countess  Nogi  entirely 
believes  in  him  and  so  he  will  consult 
with  her  in  this  matter. 

"5.  Those  gifts  from  the  Emperor  and  his 
family,  as  well  as  from  the  imperial  princes 
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which  are  marked  with  the  Imperial 
Crest  are  all  to  be  sent  to  the  Peers' 
College  to  be  preserved  for  ever.  About 
this  I  will  write  to  the  secretaries  con- 
cerned. 

"6.  I  wish  the  College  authorities  to  take  as 
many  books  as  are  considered  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  College.  The  rest 
should  be  sent  to  the  library  of  Chofu, 
my  native  place. 

"7.  Those  papers  written  by  my  father,  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather  are  treasures 
for  the  Nogi  family.  I  wish  them  to  be 
preserved  for  ever  in  our  Ancestor's  Sacred 
Shrine. 

"8.  Those  things  I  have  exhibited  in  the 
Military  Museum  are  to  be  given  to  the 
institution.  I  am  very  pleased  to  think 
they  are  in  the  right  place  to  be  preserved 
in  memory  of  the  Nogi  family. 

"9.  Countess  Ncgi  growing  old  does  not  like 
to  live  at  Ishibriyashi  as  it  is  rather  re- 
mote and  does  not  offer  ready  attendance 
in  case  of  illness.  I  fully  sympathise  with 
her  in  her  feeling.  I  should  like  her  to 
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live  at  Nakano  which  would  afford  her 
every  convenience  and  every  comfort. 
"10.  As  to  my  body  I  leave  it  to  Baron 
Ishiguro  for  dissection  and  medical  study. 
You  will  put  my  hair,  nails,  teeth  (in- 
cluding my  artificial  ones)  in  my  grave ; 
to  this  the  Countess  has  given  her  con- 
sent. 

"  As  to  the  rest,  Countess  Nogi  has  full 
instructions  from  me,  so  you  will  consult  with 
her.  As  long  as  she  lives  the  Nogi  family 
will  have  the  title  of  nobility,  but  it  will  die 
with  her.  This  is  my  wish  and  you  will  see 
to  it  that  I  have  no  successor. 

"As  to  the  gold  watch  given  me  by  the 
late  Emperor,  the  receiver,  whoever  it  may 
be,  must  not  wear  it  unless  he  is  in  military 
uniform  (supplement  to  item  4)." 


Who  Died  First? 

THE  medical  examination  showed  that  the 
Countess  stabbed  herself  first  in  the  chest, 
then  more  to  the  left,  but  this  second  stroke 
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was  not  fatal  as  it  did  not  reach  the  heart. 
So  with  extraordinary  energy  hardly  compati- 
ble with  the  modern  woman,  she  drew  the 
dagger  out  again,  and  with  her  finger  (the 
tip  of  which  was  found  to  be  stained  with 
blood)  probed  the  whereabouts  of  the  heart 
where  she  applied  the  point  of  the  dagger 
and  fell  forward.  The  weight  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  was  enough  to  make  it  pierce 
the  heart  through.  After  her  first  two  attempts 
she  must  have  felt  her  arms  weak,  so  she 
preferred  the  surer  means  of  bending  over  the 
dagger. 

From  the  above  it  is  clear  she  killed  her- 
self after  her  husband,  and  that  her  husband 
had  not  dreamt  of  her  determination.  The 
letter  which  the  general  left  behind  is  proof 
of  this,  as  is  also  the  well-known  character  of 
General  Nogi  which  was  that  of  the  true  sa- 
innrai.  The  code  of  the  true  samurai  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  the  participation  of  a 
woman  in  his  self-sacrifice.  Baron  Ishiguro, 
who  knew  General  Nogi  and  his  wife  better 
than  any  one  else,  says  with  conviction  that 
the  general  must  have  told  his  wife  about  his 
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intention  to  die  some  days  before,  upon  which 
she  might  at  first  have  attempted  dissuasion, 
but  finding  him  firmly  determined  she  made 
no  opposition  and  listened  to  what  he  had  to 
say  to  her  about  the  disposition  of  things 
after  his  death.  She  knew  her  husband  and 
so  did  nothing  whatever  to  arouse  his  suspi- 
cion as  to  her  secret  determination.  Therefore 
she  left  no  "  farewell  poem "  nor  any  letter 
behind.  (By  the  way  many  careless  people 
consider  hers  to  be  a  '  farewell  poem,'  but 
this  is  wrong.  It  is  only  a  poem  expressing 
sorrow  on  the  Emperor's  demise.)  She  doubt- 
less listened  to  her  husband's  expressed  wishes 
and  gave  him  the  impression  that  she  would 
obey  them. 

What  agony  it  must  have  been  to  witness 
her  husband's  death  !  Most  probably  she  con- 
fessed her  resolution  to  her  dying  husband 
before  stabbing  herself. 

The  baron's  remaik  mentioned  above  is 
firmly  believed  by  all  who  knew  the  general 
and  his  wife.  She  was  to  her  husband  what 
the  general  was  to  the  late  Emperor — nay, 
more.  She  had  no  son  nor  daughter  to  look 
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after,  no  parents  to  care  for.  She  had  thought 
she  would  follow  her  husband  just  as  her  hus- 
band followed  the  late  Emperor. 


Countess  Nogi, 

1.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Countess  was 
a  wise,  diligent,  unselfish,  gentle,  but   strong- 
minded  Indy  and  devoted  wife.     While  General 
Nogi  was  engaged  at  the  front  she  with  others 
worked  hard  for  the    benefit    of   the    soldiers. 
When  her  beloved  sons  fell  in  battle,  she  ab- 
sented  herself  from  the  work  only  for  a  while. 
She  knew  as    well    as    her    husband    how    to 
sacrifice  her  feelings  for  the  sake  of  her  country. 
When    any    one    sympathised    with    her,   she 
would  refer  to  the  unhappy  parents    of  those 
who  were  killed  in  Port  Arthur. 

2.  During  the  war  the  Empress  invited  the 
wives  of  military  officers  to  the  Chrysanthemum 
Party.      They  were  all    dressed    in    gay    and 
costly  clothes.     Conspicuous  among  them  was 
seen    a    lady  dressed  in  the    simplest    possible 
style,  yet  with  natural  grace  and  dignity.     The 
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Countess  unlike  others  knew  her  duty  while 
her  husband  was  enduring  the  hardships  of  a 
campaign. 

When  the  day  of  the  army's  triumphal  return 
drew  near,  one  of  her  friends  asked  her  how 
she  had  prepared  for  her  husband's  home- 
coming. She  answered  she  had  ordered  her 
servants  to  clean  the  stables  scrupulously. 
She  did  not,  the  narrator  adds,  in  any  way 
refer  to  how  she  would  receive  her  lost  son's 
remains  which  her  husband  was  bringing  with 
him.  Just  what  the  true  wife  of  a  Japanese 
soldier  should  think ! 

An  old  friend  of  the  countess  tells  us  that 
whenever  she  called  on  her  intending  to  talk 
with  her  only  an  hour  or  so,  she  found  herself 
induced  to  remain  half  a  day,  so  attractive 
and  amiable  was  the  Countess. 

She  moreover  says  she  had  never  seen  her 
weep  for  the  loss  of  her  sons  until  in  the 
funeral  service  the  paper  which  the  priest 
read  eulogising  the  sons'  bravery  was  too 
much  for  her  and  brought  forth  a  torrent  of 
tears. 

3.     She    was    humble    and    kind    to    every 
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body.  Fifteen  years  ago  she  engaged  a  lan- 
guage teacher  for  her  eldest  son.  The  teacher, 
he  himself  tells  us,  was  then  a  youth  of  24 
years  of  age.  Her  son  would  wait  respectfully 
in  the  room  for  his  tutor,  just  as  a  student 
should  do.  He  sat  on  a  plain  cane-chair. 
The  tutor  had  to  take  a  luxurious  easy-chair 
covered  with  a  tiger's  skin — a  seat  worthy  of 
a  nobleman.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  the 
Countess  herself  would  bring  tea  and  cakes 
and  talk  amicably.  The  youth,  though  a 
teacher,  was  only  a  student  of  a  college,  and 
yet  was  served  by  a  peeress  and  the  wife  of  a 
general — a  most  unusual  thing  in  Japan.  His 
salary  was  not  handed  him  at  her  house,  as 
customary,  but  she  ordered  her  butler  to  call 
on  him,  and  hand  him  the  sum  artistically 
wrapped  up  (as  is  the  Japanese  custom  when 
due  respect  is  observed). 

4.  The  year  before  last  the  Countess  accom- 
panied her  husband  as  far  as  Matsue  to  pay 
homage  to  his  ancestor's  grave.  She  was 
dressed  in  cotton  clothes  and  so  no  one  could 
recognise  her.  On  their  return  they  put  up  at 
a  first-rate  hotel  in  Osaka.  The  proprietors 
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did    not    imagine    they    were   entertaining  the 
famous  general  and  his  noble  wife. 


Opinions  of  Foreigners  in  Japan. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  Americans   en- 
gaged   in    commercial    affairs    exclaimed   with 
one  accord,  what   a  stupid  thing   the  general 
had  done.     The  daughter  of  Captain  Brinkley, 
Editor  of  the  Japan   Mail,   came  home  saying 
an  American  had  given  his   opinion   that   the 
general  must  have  gone  mad.     Upon   hearing 
this   the  editor  was  very  indignant  and  pitied 
the  American's    utter    ignorance    and    insensi- 
bility. 

2.  Prof.    Koeber    says,    "  There  is  nothing 
strange  about  the  general's  death  if  we  consider 
that  he  was  a  true  Japanese   soldier.      In    no 
Christian  country  can  such  extraordinary  self- 
sacrifice    be    seen.      His    death   has   surprised 
people  only  because  such  a  death  has  not  been 
heard  of  within  their  memory." 

3.  "  Christianity   does   not   allow   suicide," 
says  Prince  Nicholai,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Greek 
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Church  of  Russia,  "  but  in  General  Nogi's 
case,  I  don't  like  to  say  anything  from  the 
Christian  point  of  view,  and  moreover  I  quite 
understand  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  refer- 
ring to  it  at  all." 

4.  "From  ethical  and  other  points  of  view," 
says  the  Japan  Advertiser  which  is  conducted 
by  foreigners,  "  opinions  may  differ  about  the 
right  or  wrong  of  suicide.     But    we    can    not 
indeed    agree    with   those  who  consider  every 
suicide  a  coward.     Of  course  there  are  a  great 
many  cases  which  show  ulter  lack  of  courage. 
But  if  a  suicide  is  decided  on  by  a  person  in 
full    possession    of   his    senses    and    after   due 
consideration,    quite    independently   of    outside 
influence,  then  we    cannot   but  believe  he  has 
courage. 

"  Nowadays  a  doctor  with  up-to-date  knowl- 
edge does  not  deny  that  a  suicide  can  be 
effected  by  a  man  perfectly  sane.  It  is  utterly 
absurd  to  look  upon  every  suicide  as  an  un- 
pardonable crime." 

5.  "  They  seem  to  imagine,"  says  Mr.  Aall, 
an  American,  "  that  there  were  three  causes  : 
— The  loss  of  so   many   of  his   soldiers ;    the 
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death  of  his  two  sons ;  his  intense  grief  at 
the  demise  of  the  Emperor.  But  until  \ve 
see  his  last  letters,  shortly  to  be  published, 
we  have  no  grounds  for  argument.  Until  then 
let  it  suffice  to  say  we  pay  respect  to  him  as 
a  great  man  of  sublime  and  noble  character. 
He  is  more  than  the  pride  of  Japan, —  he  is 
General  Nogi  of  the  world.  As  to  the  ques- 
tion of  suicide  in  general,  European  philoso- 
phers are  divided  in  opinion  as  to  a  man's 
having  the  right  of  killing  himself.  I  can 
not  say  which  is  right." 

6.  "  The  death  of  General  Nogi,"  says  M. 
Cotte,  a  Frenchman,  "creates  a  new  epoch  in 
the  view  of  Europeans  respecting  the  loyalty 
of  the  Japanese.  Europeans  think  that  true 
loyal  feeling  exists  chiefly  among  the  common 
people  and  very  little  among  the  upper  circles. 
This  view  is  entirely  falsified  by  General  Nogi's 
death  by  which  is  fully  shown  the  great  love 
for  the  Emperor  pervading  every  grade  of 
society.  I  should  think  that  as  the  general 
had  attained  the  age  of  63,  he  would  most 
likely  have  had  no  opportunity  of  rendering 
any  further  special  service  as  a  soldier.  I 
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firmly  believe  his  death  gives  a  great  lesson 
to  the  rising  generation  of  Japan.  Not  only 
to  the  Japanese,  but  also  to  the  present  day 
Europeans  it  is  suggestive,  for  the  loyal  feeling 
is  now  growing  weaker  and  weaker  in  Europe. 
The  general's  death  is  a  powerful  stimulus  for 
those  who  are  lukewarm  in  loyalty. 

"As  to  Countess  Nogi's  death,  nothing 
could  be  more  heart-rending.  When  the 
Roman  philosopher  Seneca  was  put  to  death, 
his  wife,  cutting  the  artery  of  her  arm,  followed 
her  husband.  Countess  Nogi's  case  is  entirely 
different.  The  general  survived  his  two  sons 
only  for  the  sake  of  the  Emperor.  So  I  can 
very  well  imagine  how  he  felt  at  the  death 
of  his  Emperor." 

7.  "This  is  indeed  a  delicate  question," 
says  M.  Heck,  a  Frenchman,  "but  at  the  same 
time  a  very  simple  one.  I  have  always  re- 
spected General  Nogi  as  a  model  for  the 
rising  generation.  I  deplore  his  death  with  all 
of  you.  Though  his  manner  of  death  is  hardly 
to  be  recommended,  his  motives  are  indeed  a 
great  lesson  to  the  Japanese.  Ideal  educationist 
as  he  was,  he  died  perfectly  honourably. 
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"  I  am  sorry  I  can  not  express  my  views 
freely,  as  I  am  connected  with  the  Japanese 
Government.  His  death  did  not  surprise  me, 
but  I  was  really  astonished  that  General  Nogi 
was  the  only  one  to  adopt  such  a  manner  of 
death !  " 

8.  "  How  can  a  foreigner  who  is  not  fully 
acquainted  with  Japan  and  the  Japanese  under- 
stand it  ?  "  cried  an  Englishman,  indignant  at 
the  witless  criticisms  of  some    foreigners,    "  I 
am   quite  surprised   to   find  things  so  greatly 
changed  during   my   absence    of  eight    years. 
I  now  rarely  meet  with  those  sprightly  ener- 
getic youths  of  the  true  Japanese  type.     It  is 
not  every  thing  for  Japan  to  be  too  Europe- 
anised,  you  know  !  " 

9.  "  My  father  brought  me  when  a  boy  to 
this  country  for  the  first  time,"  says  Lieutenant 
Bertin,   a  military  attache  of  the  French  Em- 
bassy, "  and  I  spent   a   great   many   years    in 
studying    Japanese    history    and    the    customs 
and  habits  of  Japan.     On  these  points,  I  con- 
sider myself  equal    to    a    Japanese.      I    think 
my  view  must  at  least  be  that  of  a  Japanese. 
Though  a  little  surprised  at  first  at  the  news 
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of  the  general's  death,  I  knew  it  was  quite 
in  accordance  with  the  true  Japanese  spirit,  as 
I  am  fully  acquainted  with  the  history  of 
Japan  and  understood  at  once  what  his  death 
meant.  I  was  with  him  during  the  war  as 
a  military  correspondent,  and  after  that  I  often 
visited  his  house  in  Tokyo  and  he  once  came 
to  my  lodging  to  dine.  So  I  can  claim  to 
have  known  him  as  well  as  others.  To  him 
the  late  Emperor  was  everything.  Therefore 
at  the  Emperor's  death  he  thought  his  duty 
towards  him  had  just  ended,  and  wished  to 
follow  him  to  the  other  world.  Besides,  the 
great  loss  of  life  in  Port  Arthur  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind.  But  I  must  say  the 
responsibility  must  also  rest  on  all  his  officers 
who  commanded  their  respective  companies, 
battalions,  regiments  etc.,  and  not  on  General 
Nogi  alone.  That  the  general  held  himself 
entirely  responsible  shows  how  noble  he  was 
and  that  alone  raises  him  far  above  other 
generals.  I  always  look  upon  him  as  the  true 
model  of  a  soldier,  and  on  this  point  I  con- 
sider myself  altogether  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Japanese.  To  foreigners  unacquainted 
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with  Japanese  history  and  customs  the  gen- 
eral's death  must  seem  quite  unintelligible  an'd 
groundless.  But  I  am  sure  the  tragedy  will 
not  in  the  least  inspire  foreigners  with  the 
thought  that  Japan  has  still  dangerous  ideas 
underlying  the  surface  of  civilisation." 

10.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  varied 
the  views  of  foreigners  are  according  to  their 
knowledge  of  things  Japanese.  The  following 
may  illustrate  this  : — 

"  I  have  been  studying  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage these  two  or  three  years,"  says  a  certain 
military  attache,  "and  have  come  to  under- 
stand literary  treatises  fairly  well.  With  most 
foreigners  I  believed  the  '  harakiri '  existed 
only  where  one's  master  had  been  insulted. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  this  morning's  paper 
reporting  General  Nogi's  death  explain  it  away 
as  being  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  custom 
of  'junshi.'  Before  reading  the  explanation 
I  thought  naturally  that  he  had  died  because 
lie  held  himself  responsible  for  the  immense 
loss  of  life  at  Port  Arthur.  Indeed  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  known  anything  of  tlu 
old  custom  so  prized  by  the  true  s.unwai. 
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"  Now  in  my  opinion,  these  two  cases  of 
'  harakiri  '  mean  nothing  at  all.  The  Japanese 
do  not  know  that  the  relation  between  em- 
peror and  subject  is  nothing  more  than  that 
of  common  individuals,  and  not  of  kith  and 
kin.  Granting  for  the  moment  that  what  they 
say  be  true,  why  do  not  those  most  loyal 
subjects  serve  their  succeeding  master  with 
the  same  loyalty?  We  have  no  instance  of 
a  subject  killing  himself  in  order  to  follow  his 
dead  sovereign. 

"But  I  can  not  but  doubt  whether  the  '  junshi' 
is  valued  by  the  present  Japanese  generally 
whose  mind  and  conduct  are  steadily  being  influ- 
enced by  European  ideas.  They  will  surely  think 
it  better  to  serve  the  new  Emperor  with  the  same 
devotion  they  felt  towards  the  late  Emperor. 

"  General  Nogi's  death  must  be  an  extraor- 
dinary instance  of  exceptions." 

II.  As  the  typical  view  of  those  foreigners 
who  have  not  lived  long  enough  in  Japan  to 
know  Japanese  history,  customs,  and  sentiments 
and  so  have  expressed  their  opinions  in  a 
quite  foreign  way,  that  of  Mr.  Bridel,  a  Swiss, 
may  be  mentioned  : — 
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"  My  first  impression  on  hearing  of  his 
death  was  that  the  general  had  gone  mad. 
After  hearing  what  was  said  on  the  subject  I 
began  to  believe  that  he  was  in  his  sound 
mind,  which  makes  it  the  more  unintelligible. 
Can  you  explain  why  he  died  ? "  he  asked 
the  interviewer,  who  tried  to  enlighten  him 
on  the  subject.  "Humbug!"  cried  the  Swiss. 
"I  firmly  believe  there  are  no  extenuations 
whatever  to  be  made  in  his  case.  Unpardon- 
able crime,  I  call  it!  If  Admiral  Togo,  Mar- 
shal Yatnagata,  Marshal  Oyama  and  such 
personages  killed  themselves  in  like  manner, 
what  do  you  think  the  result  would  be  ?  The 
new  Emperor  would  be  left  undefended.  Gen- 
eral Nogi  was  nothing  but  an  idiot !  " 

12.  The  following  represents  what  foreigners 
may  think  :  — 

"  In  Christian  countries  suicide  is  considered 
absolutely  against  the  will  of  God,"  remarks 
Herr  Saffmann.  "  In  Japan  it.  may  be  dif- 
ferent, but  I  can  not  at  all  understand  the 
general's  motive.  Those  who  commit  suicide 
in  our  countries  have  always  been  men  of 
no  courage,  of  no  character,  of  no  resources." 
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13.  The  Japan  Gazette  which  is  conducted 
by    foreigners    observes    in   a    way   quite    dif- 
ferent from  those  mentioned  above  : — 

*'  Judging  from  the  general's  character,  the 
true  motive,  we  believe,  was  the  desire  to  be 
the  public  victim  of  the  lamentable  tendency 
of  present  Japan. 

"  The  death  of  the  general  and  his  wife  was 
meant  to  arouse  the  people  in  this  dangerous 
national  crisis  of  thought  and  conduct.  To 
the  minds  of  many  foreigners  it  may  seem 
barbarous,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  differ- 
ence of  custom.  In  short,  we  believe,  the 
general  was  actuated  by  the  highest,  purest 
patriotism." 

14.  "  General    Nogi    once    expressed     his 
strong  disapproval,"  says  the  Japan  Chronicle, 
which  is  written    by   foreigners,   "  against    the 
luxury  and  accumulation  of  riches    of  certain 
commanders.  s  lie  himself  lived    a   simple    life 
and   believed   that   such   a   luxurious   way    of 
life  of  military  men  must  have  baneful  effects 
on  the  national  education.     lie  was  a  man  of 
sweet  disposition  and    felt   a   deep   sorrow  for 
the  immense  loss  of  life  at  Port   Arthur.     lie 
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had  a  great  reverence  for  the  late  Emperor, 
and  so  at  his  death  he  must  have  thought  it 
the  right  time  to  follow  him.  But  in  spite 
of  such  noble  traits,  we  must  say  he  espoused 
and  encouraged  the  useless  old  custom.  If  it 
is  to  be  considered  proper  for  a  loyal  subject 
to  follow  his  late  Emperor,  every  other  general 
and  even  minister  ought  to  follow  his  example 
which  would  be  most  undesirable," 


Opinions  of  Japanese. 

i.  "No  one  considers  suicide  an  absolute 
good,"  says  Dr.  Nitobe,  author  of  '  Bushid5.' 
"  Not  a  few  distinguished  men  have  committed 
suicide  in  Europe.  Socrates,  Zeno,  Petronius, 
Brutus,  are  conspicuous  examples.  Plato  con- 
sidered suicide  wrong.  I  can  not  tell  when 
Europeans  in  general  concluded  it  to  be  a 
wrong  act.  There  is  no  statement  in  the  Bible 
of  a  reputable  person's  suicide.  I  should  think 
it  was  in  the  Dark  Ages  that  Europeans  began 
to  take  it  into  their  heads  that  suicide  was 
wrong.  I  believe  in  deciding  whether  it  is 
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wrong  or  not  we  must  fully  consider  the 
man's  personality  and  his  life. 

"  General  Nogi  was  brought  up  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  Busliido  and  observed  the  code 
to  the  letter.  If  judged  by  any  standard  but 
that  of  Bushido  his  act  would  seem  blame- 
worthy. No  principle,  no  religion  can  govern 
the  whole  world.  Until  the  time  comes,  if 
there  ever  be  such  a  time,  when  an  act  is 
judged  by  only  one  standard,  suicide  must  be 
subject  to  criticism. 

"  I  may  argue  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  The  cross  was  used  for  the  execution 
of  criminals  and  its  associations  were  with 
crime  and  bloodshed.  It  was  a  sign  of  shame. 
But  now  it  is  a  symbol  of  honour,  and  the 
highest  ladies  in  Christian  lands  are  proud 
to  wear  the  emblem.  So  it  is  with  the  idea 
of  suicide. 

"  To  foreigners  who  do  not  know  much 
about  'Bushido'  its  associations  are  with  crime, 
and  infamy ;  but  to  us  such  a  suicide  as 
General  Nogi's  reflects  nothing  but  what  is 
beautiful,  noble,  and  sublime.  I  think  the 
death  of  General  Nogi  will  naturally  change 
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the  usual  associations  with  suicide  entertained 
by  foreigners,  and  the  criticisms  on  self-de- 
struction will  assume  quite  a  new  aspect.  Any- 
how  as  the  world  knows  the  general's  charac- 
ter, his  suicide  must  have  moved  them  in  a 
certain  manner,  and  no  intelligent  foreigners 
would  seek  to  blame  him,  much  less  would 
they  misrepresent  the  Japanese." 

2.  "  Man  has  duties  to  the  state,  to  man- 
kind," says  Mr.  Kimura,  a  well-known  writer. 
"  But  in    discharging    one's    duty   means    and 
ways   are   not  the   same.      One  may  think  it 
best  to  serve    physically ;  another  may  find  it 
far  better  to  serve  spiritually,  i.  e.  to  influence 
and  teach  men  by  sacrificing  himself.     Life  is 
precious,   but   we   consider   a   man   a  coward 
who  wants  to  live  at  any  cost." 

3.  "  General  Nogi's  death,"  says  Mr.  Sawa- 
yanagi,  President  of  the  Tohoku  Imperial  Uni- 
versity, "will  call  forth  among  philosophers  a 
discussion    on    the  problem  of  suicide.     When 
Mr.  Sako,*  the  president  of  the  Nitto  Company, 

*  He  was  a  man  of  honour  and  learning.  The  managers 
who  had  long  been  in  the  company  before  his  short  period 
of  directorship  were  unscrupulous,  and  unknown  to  him 
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assuming  responsibility  performed  suicide,  some 
years  ago,  I  doubted  whether  suicide  could  be 
ethically  treated  absolutely  and  without  refer- 
ence to  the  man's  personality.  This  is  now 
my  opinion.  I  believe  in  judging  a  suicide 
we  must  first  take  his  personality  into  con- 
sideration. ^ 

"  Suicide  prompted  by  a  sincere,  disinter- 
ested motive,  as  was  the  case  in  olden  times 
when  the  loyal  subject  had  no  other  means  left 
to  make  his  lord  listen  to  his  remonstrances 
on  the  lord's  misconduct  or  on  state  matters — 
such  a  suicide  must  be  considered  allowable 
and  should  not  be  utterly  prohibited.  There 
are  some  who  fear  an  increase  of  suicide 
would  be  caused  by  such  an  opinion.  But 
who  does  not  hold  life  to  be  precious  ?  To 
men  in  their  sound  senses  no  danger  is  to 

be  expected  from  a  liberal  opinion  concerning 

« 

freely  used  dishonest  and  corrupt  means.  The  result  com- 
promised a  number  of  men  of  position  and  caused  great 
confusion  and  trouble.  The  director  was  horrified  and  tried 
every  means  to  save  the  situation,  but  in  vain.  To  make 
it  clear  that  he  accepted  the  responsibility,  he  killed  him- 
self, and  asked  forgiveness  of  those  who  had  suffered  in 
the  aftalr. 
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suicide.  The  noble  death  of  General  Nogi  will 
have  an  immeasurable  effect  in  arousing  the 
dull  sense  of  duty  in  present  Japan." 

4.  "  Such  a  man  as  General  Nogi,"  observes 
Dr.  Miyake,  a  well-known  philosopher,  "could 
not  have  died  so  without  meaning  much.  His 
character  and  convictions  show  what  deep  and 
unexpressed  ideas  he  entertained  in  deciding 
to  die.  He  had  always  regretted  the  decline 
of  the  true  Japanese  spirit.  He  had  stigmatised 
those  high  dignitaries  who  were  negligent  about 
their  duty.  He  had  firmly  believed  that  a 
true  soldier  should  not  care  for  money,  for  the 
love  of  money  corrupted  soldiers.  However 
he  did  not  like  to  waste  words — he  had  in- 
fluenced by  actual  practice  and  example. 

"  The  motives^  of  his  self-destruction  will 
sting  and  pierce  the  minds  of  those  high  func- 
tionaries at  court  and  in  government  who  have 
been  insincere  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and 
who  have  been  intent  on  making  money  by 
any  and  every  means.  Whether  his  suicide  was 
right  or  wrong  is  not  easy  to  determine,  but 
apart  from  this  question  one  feels  in  one's 
heart  and  mind  the  authority  and  power  of  his 
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noble  example.  Even  if  it  fails  to  touch  the 
hard-hearted  old  high  officials,  it  will  touch 
open-minded  scholars.  It  will  be  decidedly 
and  most  acutely  felt  by  the  rising  genera- 
tion. There  is  no  necessity  for  wasting  words 
in  arguing  the  advisability  of  'junshi.' " 

5.  The  leading  article  by  Mr.  Kuroiwa,  a 
well-known  editor,  may  be  of  interest: — 

"  Have  we  lost  or  have  we  gained  by  the 
death  of  General  Nogi?  In  other  words,  in 
which  way  would  he  have  best  served  the  state 
— with  his  life  or  with  his  death  ? 

"  It  is  quite  clear  he  died  in  order  to  follow 
the  death  of  his  revered  Emperor.  That  the 
general  had  been  commissioned  with  military 
and  educational  duties  is  also  clear.  That  the 
general  by  his  suicide  which  was  done  by 
his  free  will  and  choice,  abandoned  this  com- 
mission is  quite  clear.  Before  going  further, 
let  us  first  consider  the  case  of  the  great 
Nank5,  model  of  loyalty. 

"  He  went  with  a  small  force  to  meet  an 
enemy  of  incomparably  superior  strength.  Af- 
ter his  desperate  fight  he  killed  himself.  Why 
did  he  not  escape  by  any  means?  He  had 
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not  been  able  to  dictate  to  ignorant  courtiers 
or  to  influence  the  Emperor  with  regard  to 
his  strategic  plans.  He  knew  he  could  do 
nothing  to  the  purpose  with  the  condition  of 
things  as  they  were  then.  'xHe  thought  that 
his  gallant  fight  and  his  death  would  stir  the 
feeling  of  loyalty  in  the  heart  of  the  soldiers 
of  the  country,  that  some  noble-minded,  high- 
gifted  soldiers  might  rise  and  succeed  him  in 
the  cause,  or  at  least  would  serve  to  turn  the 
general  direction  of  the  mind  of  the  people. 
He  thought  far  better  results  would  be  ob- 
tained from  his  death.  Thus  he  chose  with 
his  free  will  what  he  thought  best.  In  this 
he  was  perfectly  right.  His  spirit  spread 
among  the  people  and  even  influenced  and 
stirred  the  nation  500  years  after  when  the 
country  broke  out  in  disaffection  against  the 
military  regime.  'Those  soldiers  and  statesmen 
who  had  begun  the  movement  and  completed 
the  great  work  of  the  Restoration  of  1868 
had  all  been  stimulated  by  the  noble  example 
of  Nanko.  We  consider  General  Nogi  in  the 
same  light.  He  was  as  noble  and  sincere 
as  Nanko.  Of  this  his  life  is  a  conclusive 
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proof.  Me  had  not  forgotten  his  duties  as 
general  and  as  president,  and  yet  he  performed 
suicide,  because  he  knew  his  death  only  could 
lead  the  people  to  the  better  way — loyalty, 
sincerity,  sense  of  responsibility.  He  firmly 
believed  his  death  only  could  influence  the 
army  and  restore  the  deplorable  decay  of  '  Bu- 
shido'  which  was  steadily  losing  ground.  Thus 
he  was  convinced  he  would  serve  better  by 
his  death. 

"On  his  death,  his  wife  did  not  lose  a 
moment  in  dying.  A  man's  character  is  shown 
in  his  own  family.  If  he  cannot  influence  the 
persons  nearest  to  him,  he  can  never  influence 
others.  General  Nogi  had  influenced  his  two 
sons  and  they  had  fallen  in  battle  bravely.  He 
had  influenced  his  wife  and  she  died  after  him. 
No  wonder  those  who  came  in  contact  with 
him  were  charmed  and  wished  to  do  anything 
he  would  desire. 

"  Generation  after  generation  will  surely  be 
influenced  by  him,  How  great !  How  sub- 
lime 1  " 
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Explanations  on  "Junshi"  and 
11  Faniwa," 

PERHAPS  these  words  have  never  been  heard 
of  by  most  foreigners.  "  funshi "  is  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  voluntarily  dying  after  the  death 
of  one's  master  or  mistress  "  with  a  view  to 
following  him  or  her  in  the  other  world. 
About  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
Emperor  then  reigning  felt  much  pity  for  those 
who  followed  the  death  of  the  Emperor's 
brother,  so  a  few  years  after  when  the  Em- 
press died  he  strictly  prohibited  any  one  fol- 
lowing her  death.  A  happy  idea  struck  one 
of  his  subjects  who  suggested  the  use  of  clay 
figures  instead  of  men.  The  Emperor  was 
delighted  and  ordered  it  to  be  a  rule  which 
should  be  observed  for  ever.  These  figures 
have  the  name  of  "  ffatu'wa"  and  comprise  a 
variety  of  kinds  and  shapes — men,  women, 
soldiers,  horses,  birds,  etc. 

They  are  found  in  ancient  graves,  and  the 
dresses  and  other  particulars  of  these  figures 
enable  us  to  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
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customs  and  habits  of  those  times.  In  the 
mausoleum  of  our  late  Emperor,  "  haniiva " 
are  also  to  be  buried,  according  to  the  time- 
honoured  custom. 

The  above-mentioned  prohibition  of  "  Jnn- 
s/ti"  more  than  nineteen  hundred  years  ago 
must  have  been  gladly  received  by  those  who 
would  have  died  with  less  zeal.  But  when 
intense  love  was  implanted  in  the  heart,  a 
man  would  take  the  step  he  thought  best. 

Therefore  there  were  occasional  cases  where 
the  interdict  was  not  observed. 

When  the  military  regime  began  and  the 
spirit  of  Japan  attained  its  fullest  development 
the  relation  between  lord  and  vassal  became 
closer  and  warmer,  and  many  ot  those  who 
served  him  personally  and  received  special 
favours  followed  their  lord  at  death.  About 
three  hundred  years  ago  an  order  was  issued 
forbidding  the  practice.  But  not  long  after 
this  order,  we  see  cases  of  this  demonstration 
of  love  towards  the  liege-lord. 

Ever  since  European  ideas  have  found  their 
way  to  the  minds  ot  the  Japanese,  the  love 
of  life  and  money  has  apparently  become  much 
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greater,  but  we  see  how  the  death  of  General 
Nogi  and  his  wife  has  thrown  all  the  nation 
into  an  unparalleled  passion  of  grief  and  called 
forth  the  latent  love  of  the  true  Japanese 
spirit. 


London  Press  Notices 

The   Westminster  Gazelle  (March    18,   1913). 

"  ......  Nothing  has  been  written  more  la  keeping  with 

the  spirit  of  that  sacrifice    than    a    tiuy,    unpretentious 
brochure  by  Kinya   Tamaru    (Tokio.     London  :    II.  K. 
Lewis,    136,  Gower  Street,  6  d.  net),  ......  The  pamphlet 

is  full  of  significant  and  beautiful  anecdotes  ......  "    Here 

the  reviewer  quotes  two  anecdotes.     "  The  little    book 
is   one  of  the  most  beautiful  tributes  to  a  noble  spirit 
that  hive  yet  appeared  in  English. 
The  same  Journal  (March  22,   1913). 

"The    death    of  Gen.   Nogi  ......  is   to    be  judged  by 

other  standards  than  those  by  which  Western  conduct 
is  regulated  ......  Of  the  two  bjoks  upon  Nogi  ......  ,  the 

one  by  an  American,  the  other  by  a  Japanese  writer, 
......  the    little    pamphlet   by    K.    Tamaru    is   the  most 

appropriate  and  dignified  tribute  possible  to  this  great 
man.  It  is  in  the  main  a  collection  of  charmingly  told 
anecdotes  of  Nogi  as  General  and  father  of  a  family,  to 
which  are  added  the  various  judgments  passed  upon  Nogi's 
action  by  foreigners  ......  and  by  the  Japanese  ......  " 

The    Times   Literary   Supplement   (March    20, 


"  A  short  and  intimate  account  of  the  General, 
illustrated  with  many  interesting  anecdotes,  which  give  a 
striking  picture  of  a  noble  character;  and  written  with  the 
special  intent  to  make  it  '  easy  for  foreigners  to  under- 
stand ......  what  was  meant  by  the  self-destruction  ......  '  " 

The  same  Journal  (March  27,  1913). 

"The  character  of  Gen.  Nogi  ......  Is  well  brought  out 

iu  the  two   most   recent    books    about    him  ......  Mr.  K. 


Tamaru  has  collected  a  number  of  anecdotes  about  Count 
Nogi,  one  of  which,  to  those  who  understand  the 
General's  character,  explains  his  action  in  committing 

iunshi Many  of  the   anecdotes   are    interesting    and 

throw  light  on  the  character  and  mentality  of  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time  in  fapan." 

The  Spectator  (March  22,  1913). 

" In  a  naif  but  vivid   manner    Mr.    Tamaru    has 

succeeded  in  part,  at  least,  of  his  object.  Though  our 
ethical  views  may  remain  unaltered,  we  are  at  least  able 
to  understand  and  sympathise  with  the  half-heroic,  half- 
human  figure  that  he  has  drawn We  see  on  the  one 

hand   a   man    with  a  rigid  and  unexorable  devotion  to 

duty — to  the  Emperor — and  on  the  other  hand    a 

man  of  deep  affections   and    the   kindest    heart His 

reception  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  two  sons 
exhibits  well  those  two  sides  of  his  character " 

The  London  and  China  Telegraph  ( April  7,1913). 

«« The  volumes  before  us  introduce  us  to  the  man 

himself,  his  inmost  motives  and  ideals,  and  if  they  do 
not  alter  our  own  belief  regarding  the  act  of  suicide, 
they  at  least  enable  us  to  follow  in  some  measure  the 
mental  and  moral  way  that  led  Nogi  thus  to  his  grave, 
and  to  recognise  in  him  one  of  the  noblest  of  men  and 
patriots,  whose  life  was  a  story  of  complete  devotion  to 

his  conception  of  duty The  booklet  by  K.  Tamaru 

aims  particularly  at  bringing  Westerners  to  understand 
the  final  tragedy  of  Nogi's  career,  and  it  comprises  a 

number  of  interesting  anecdotes Both  volumes  form 

an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  dead  soldier." 

The  New  Statesman  (April  12,   1913). 

« We    pass    naturally    to    the    remarkable    little 

idyll  on  "  General  Nogi :  His  Personality  and  His 
Death  "  by  Kinya  Tamaru.  IEI  Gen.  Nogi  we  see  this 


strange  combination  of  perfect  physical  training  with 
mental  control,  of  saintly  love  with  a  ruthless  expendi- 
ture of  life,  combinations  which  constitute  the  ideal  of 
the  Japanese  soldier.  An  ordinary  British  officer  would 
deem  the  General  mad  who  sat  through  a  hot  day  in 
his  heavy  uniform  merely  because  the  trumpeter  of  his 
army  could  not  wear  comfortable  native  clothes ;  who 
refused  a  blanket  in  the  bitter  cold  of  a  Manchurian 
winter  merely  because  all  his  soldiers  could  not  be  so 

provided In  his  will  he  left  his  body  for  dissection 

and  medical  study,  whilst  insisting  that  the  gold  watch 
given  to  him  by  the  Emperor  should  not  be  worn  by 
the  receiver,  unless  he  was  in  military  uniform !  And 
the  case  of  the  Countess  Nogi  is  equally  remarkable '» 

The  Athenaeum  (April  26,   1913). 

"In  this  brochure  the  author  endeavours  to  convey 
to  Western  readers  some  idea  of  the  motives  which  led 
Gen.  Nogi  to  take  the  extreme  step  of  '  self-sacrifice ' 
and  the  true  meaning  of  his  action  from  a  Japanese 

point  of  view Notwithstanding  his  eminent  position, 

he  led  a  private  life  of  Spartan  simplicity,  and  in  the 
field  his  first  concern  was  always  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  his  men." 

The  Review  of  Reviews  (April,   1913). 

"  A  keenly  interesting  little  document,  showing  why 
the  Japanese  count  General  Nogi  one  of  their  glorious 
men  by  his  life  and  through  his  death." 


Belgian  Press  Notice 

Japon  et  Belgique  (Juin,   1913). 

"  Si  la  haute  valeur  militaire  du  general  Nogi  nous  a 
etc  revelee  surtout  par   la   guerre   russo-japonaise,    Tin- 


timiti  dc  son  caractcre  et  les  profondeurs  de  sa  pen?*: 
nous  £taient  r"e  neurejs  a  peu  pres  inconnms. 

Dans  son  petit  livre,  M.  Kinya  Tamaru  s'cst  efforce 
de  nous  eclairer  sur  ces  points.  Apres  avoir  ddcrit  le 
soldat,  il  nous  presente  1'homme  que  fut  le  general 
Nogi  et  nous  expose  brevement  1'ide.il  qui  guida  cette 
existence  si  bien  remplie,  dont  le  but  fut  toujours  le 
strict  accomplissement  de  tous  les  devoirs  que  lui  imposait 
1'iddal  qu'il  s'etait  trac£. 

La  guerre  rusio-japonaise  lui  fut  cruelle,  car  elle  lui 
couta  deux  fils  qu'il  cherissait.  II  ne  vecut  plus,  des 
lors,  que  pour  1'Empereur  qui,  a  ses  yeux,  >ersonnifi.ut 
la  Patrie.  C'etait  le  dernier  lien  qui  le  rattacliait  a 
1'existence,  et,  lorsque  1'Empereur  tr6passa,  le  g6n6ral 
Nogi,  sans  eclat,  sans  bruit,  le  suivit  dans  la  tombe, 
tout  simplement,  comme  il  1'eut,  vivant  encore,  suivi 
sur  le  champ  de  bataille. 

C'est  la  grandeur  de  ce  geste  h&rolque,  digne  des 
temps  antiques  et  devenu  inaccessible  a  nos  rneutalit&s 
occidtntales  modernes,  que  M.  Kinya  Tamaru  s'est  donne 
pour  tache  de  nous  exposer  et  de  nous  expliquer.  Bien 
qi.M  y  cut  la  maticre  pour  un  ample  volume,  1'auteur  s'csi 
contente  de  condenser,  en  peu  de  lignes,  de  nombreuses 
opinions  et  a  reussi  a  evoquer  dans  noire  pense  •,  d'une 
facjn  netti  et  claire,  la  •ilhouette  d'un  homme  dcue 
d'..u  noble  et  sublime  caraciere,  poss^dant  a  la  fois  une 
fermete  inebranlable  et  une  exqutse  sensibilite,  a  qui 
le  Japon  est  redcvable  d'une  des  pages  les  plus  brillanies 
de  son  histoire  contemporaine.  " 


.    •      "-»    On  sale  at 

MARUZEN  KABU^HIKI  KAUHA,  Nihonbashi,  Tokyo 

KYOBUNKWAN,  Kyob.ishi,  Tokyo. 

TOKYODO.   Kanda,  Tokyo. 

H.  K.  LEWIS,  136  Gower  Street,   London,   W.  C. 

(25  sen  =  6  d.  net.) 
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